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has been said about the contribution made the 

armed forces the field education. Many hold 

the opinion that the teaching pattern the armed 

forces has some features which may have enough values inher- 

ent them warrant their adoption non-military teaching 
organizations. 

the’ purpose the writers discuss some educational 
concepts and activities carried out the Army Air Forces 
Medical Service Training School order point out certain 
teaching principles which, the judgment the authors, 
might warrant their adoption civilian professional schools. 
All observations and conclusions set forth are based entirely 
experiences gained the authors during the three and one-half 
years they were intimately associated with the AAF Medical 
Service Training School, and reflect their opinions those 
training principles which yielded the highest degree success 
the accomplishment the School’s mission. 

The primary mission the School was train and prepare 
enlisted specialists the Medical Department for duty with 
overseas units the Army Air Forces. Under wartime pres- 
sure, this meant that vast numbers students had trained 
the shortest possible time, and such manner that all 
material presented would readily understood and retained 
that the student would apply his newly acquired knowledge 
under stress. 

Since the exigencies war prevented critical selection 
candidates for training enlisted medical-specialist categories, 
the pattern instruction had such assure that all 
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students, regardless aptitude levels, would develop satis- 
factory degree proficiency the subjects taught. Therefore, 
was necessary face the training problem realistically and 
modify conventional methods meet the situation. 


the mission and training objectives the School 

definitely established, next became expedient de- 
velop and publish curriculum. detailed analysis was made 
each course, subcourse, and individual training period, to- 
gether with graphic block pattern showing each hour each 
training day. The integration, progression, and relationship 
all material was thus illustrated, most necessary feature 
permit careful evaluation the soundness the program and 
study the weight given any particular subject within the 
program related other subjects. Similarly, this permitted 
quick adjustment and alteration the program ever chang- 
ing requirements presented themselves. 

accomplish carry out this training program, suitable 
staff had selected and efficiently organized. The size 
the staff any military establishment predicated author- 
ized personnel allotments based upon work load. therefore 
becomes the responsibility the Commanding Officer Direc- 
tor such establishment select and employ the members 
accomplishment his mission. The framework any training 
organization must constructed around certain key and sup- 
porting members which, military well civilian pur- 
suits, requires responsible head, the commanding officer, and 
his assistant director training. This relationship civilian 
pursuits finds its counterpart the dean, and possibly, some 
teaching institutions, assistant the dean, charge teach- 
ing. The military-training organization must likewise have its 
department and section heads. 


NLIKE the civilian institution, the 
training organization found itself most instances forced 
prepare and train its operating staff either prior concur- 
rent with the accomplishment their teaching duties. This 
necessity became apparent very early all branches the serv- 
ice when was observed that men, although skilled specialists 
their fields, still lacked many the attributes good 
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teacher. Professional men general and physicians particu- 
lar displayed utter lack knowledge, most instances, 
the fundamentals successful teaching, thus making difficult 
for them present military professional subjects, even 
adapt professional material the military-teaching situation. 
some instances, physicians and non-professional teachers from 
recognized civilian schools, many whom were engaged 
teaching prior entry into military service, showed the same 
lack and were equally deficient. The Army, early aware the 
lack trained teachers, took immediate and vigorous steps 
meet the situation through the development and employment 
teaching guides and manuals for instructors, catalogues list- 
ing training publications and training aids, guides for the 
employment teaching aids, and, finally, large quantities 
training aids such films, film strips, charts, and synthetic 
devices. With the help these any instructor might 
trained the principles good teaching. The AAF Medical 
Service Training School, utilizing the material supplied the 
Army plus that developed within its own organization, em- 
barked upon vigorous program orienting, integrating, and 
preparing its teachers for their training assignments. Emphasis 
was placed such basic principles the selection suitable 
classrooms, proper lighting and ventilation, the problem 
noise, methods presentation material including the em- 
ployment visual and auditory aids, the development 
subject content through detailed lesson plans, and, finally, the 
development examinations for testing student proficiency. 
short, over-all “teaching consciousness” was developed 
all instructors. 


which plays small part military-training 
program, and one which might used greater advan- 
tage civilian institutions, the constant awareness the 
part the responsible heads how their teachers are perform- 
ing their duties, the response the students the instruction 
presented, and final evaluation the proficiency achieved 
the students. Merely paying close attention final proficiency 
substitute for direction, inspection, supervision, and cor- 
rection deficiencies every faculty member the respon- 
sible head. The success the School’s over-all training program 
was primarily dependent upon the satisfactory evaluation the 
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participating teachers the responsible head. thus appar- 
ent that the man the top must know all times what every 
member his faculty capable of, and whether not 
performing according his capabilities. Unless this attended 
closely, not uncommon for good teacher occasionally 
present his material without adequate preparation and adher- 
ence accepted principles good teaching. Too often, the 
path least resistance may followed. 

teaching, medicine generally, the success any 
procedure based upon its end results. The AAF Medical 
Service Training School, through series written and prac- 
tical examinations and performance tests under field conditions, 
demonstrated conclusively that its training objectives were met 
through the use those principles which have been set forth, 
some features which will elaborated upon more detail. 
Reports from the field concerning the performance graduates 
verified the School’s evaluation its students. 


teaching process can logically divided into five stages: 
preparation the instructor, presentation material 
the student, application the new material the student, 
measurement the student’s mastery the material taught, 
and final discussion and critique. one stage this process 
instruction can singled out the most important, since 
the results achieved any one stage are predicated upon the 
successful accomplishment the stage preceding. 

was early discovered that the straight lecture method 
presentation new material fell far short obtaining the 
objective desired, and was readily apparent that modifications 
this method must adopted material was learned 
and retained the average student. This teaching concept 
universally applicable all types teaching and all types 
students; and must not construed that the average 
below-average student and those attending primary and second- 
ary schools are the only ones who can benefit from improved 
methods presenting material. critical analysis, straight 
lecture methods must fall short because they fail avail them- 
selves the multiple passageways for the instillation 
knowledge into the student, since lecture alone employs single 
pathway, namely, auditory. well-known psychological 
concept that comprehension and retention knowledge are best 
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served multiple sensory stimulations bombardments. 
Good teaching, therefore, dependent upon the sum total 
visual, auditory, tactile, and other sensory appeals. Any subject 
presented must employ appropriate quantities each type 
stimulus applicable, understood and the knowledge 
then retained such manner that can put practical 
use. this field multiple sensory stimulation that 
military-training methods overshadow and outmode the 
straight lecture method teaching. The following simple 
example offered illustrate this multiple-sensory-bombard- 
ment technique: 


Instruction the Administration Blood Plasma: 

The training objective this subject was make certain that each 
student would able reconstitute the standard Army-Navy plasma 
unit, and then properly administer it. This objective reached only 
when each student has actually demonstrated his ability assemble the 
plasma set, reconstitute the plasma, and properly introduce the plasma 
needle into suitable vein simulated casualty. The training pro- 
cedure used reach this objective consisted combined lecture- 
demonstration and applicatory exercise which multiple training aids 
were used. began with explanation blood substitutes and their 
indications, which both film strip and actual examples various 
substitutes were used clarify the material presented. Following this, 
actual demonstration each step the preparation and administra- 
tion plasma was presented trained demonstrator using specially 
designed wooden arm illustrate the technique intravenous injection. 
The final stage instruction required each man, working coach- 
and-pupil team, through each the steps previously demonstrated, 
except that instead using wooden arm, such was used the 
demonstration, actually inserted the plasma needle his partner’s 
vein. With instructor assigned each team supervise this final 
step, man failed achieve the desired goal. few repetitions the 
procedure developed the necessary proficiency. 


this teaching technique, auditory and visual pathways 
were continuously bombarded with various stimuli, and, the 
final applicatory phase, tactile pathways were intimately tied 
with the other two. Add this the odors antiseptics and 
perspiration, and easy understand why this subject be- 
came indelibly impressed the mind each student. Later, 
written and practical examinations invariably proved retention 
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most the subject-matter presented, thus indicating that 
the training objective had been reached. All training techniques 
not using the combined explanation, demonstration, and appli- 
catory phases described, failed reach the desired objective. 

Innumerable examples could used illustrate the supe- 
riority any teaching technique designed avail itself 
multiple sensory pathways over technique which only one 
two pathways are stimulated. difficult for anyone who 
has observed various teaching techniques and measured their 
results doubt the greater efficiency the multiple-sensory 
bombardment method over all others. Only developing this 
technique its maximum were the military services able 
accomplish their difficult mission; namely, the preparation 
millions men and women for duty assignments, for the most 
part entirely different from their civilian activities, within 
minimum period time. 

Another adjunct the time-honored method straight 
lecture presentation the use illustrated lecture outlines 
workbooks used conjunction with the multiple-sensory-appeal 
technique just described. The advantage these prepared 
notes eliminate the splitting attention the student 
which obviously results when has observe and write, both 
the same time. The more economical focusing attention 
the presentation material results superior comprehension. 


effort achieve maximum efficiency the presentation 

material, the armed forces have placed greater emphasis 
the development and employment all types instruc- 
tional aids than have most civilian educational institutions. 
the armed forces have contributed anything education gen- 
eral, the contribution has been that focusing attention the 
potentialities inherent those teaching aids designed stim- 
ulate the various sensory pathways. 

The scope usefulness these aids the future pattern 
education limitless, and evidence accumulating substan- 
tiate the statement that medical educators have recognized their 
value and are taking steps develop the field. 

detailed discussion dealing with the procurement, devel- 
opment, and utilization instructional aids not within the 
scope this paper, although few important aspects the 
problem can touched upon. teaching aid any agent used 
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teacher vitalize learning and, when properly designed 
and used, will add interest instruction and permit better 
comprehension the material presented. Much the success 
enjoyed the AAF Medical Service Training School through- 
out its training experience can attributed the great 
emphasis placed procuring, developing, and using training 
aids. While military channels supplied the greatest proportion 
these aids, innumerable ones were designed and made the 
school staff. Too great emphasis cannot placed upon 
the development consciousness teaching staff the 
teaching-aids field because, once this developed, training be- 
comes exciting duty, and teacher’s imagination, initiative, 
and ingenuity produce variety instructional aids. These 
will include actual objects, models, devices, charts, illustrations, 
films, film strips, slides, and recordings. The combinations 
aids that may used clarifying material are almost endless. 
The organization the AAF Medical Service Training 
School included Training Operations Department, responsible 
for procuring, developing, and storing training aids and equip- 
ment. Reference has been made the proper indoctrination 
all teaching personnel the use these instructional tools. 


employment certain important training principles 
made possible for the AAF Medical Service Training 
School accomplish its training mission with maximum success. 


First, establishment clear-cut training objectives and constant 
adherence these This included the development 
appropriate curriculum, balanced and integrated that all training 
objectives could met, yet studied continuously for improvement, and 
readily alterable meet the ever changing requirements. 

Second, the selection and organization the teaching staff are 
necessary accomplish the training mission with maximum efficiency 
and economy. Here, again, repeated alterations were made the train- 
ing organization whenever these were indicated either changes 
training requirements because defects discovered the course 
constant inspection and supervision training activities. 

Third, thorough and continuous training all instructors, designed 
make them “training conscious,” and encompassing the entire field 
military training, important. 

Fourth, “training-aid consciousness” must developed. This 
was facilitated establishing training-operations department, respon- 
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Some Evaluative Activities 
Educational Philosophy 


GEORGE ANGELL 
has been discussed related funda- 


mental purposes, test hypotheses, individually 

centered, concerned with “valuing,” continuous, 
part the teaching-learning situation, reconstructive, and 
co-operative. Some evaluative activities course considered 
many educators relatively unsuited the procedures 
objective appraisal are described here. 

the first meeting the class educational philosophy, 
graduate course, Syracuse University the fall 1945, 
the instructor, Ganders, proposed several projects that 
might useful helping the class relate the knowledge 
gained the course the students’ activities within it. One 
these projects was the development examination that 
would consistent with the teaching-learning activities the 
course itself. Three members acting committee undertook 
this project. This paper reports some the action taken 
the committee. 

After three long meetings the committee decided that clari- 
fication complex goals not activity whose returns can 
tied neat package after three sessions. However, since the 
other class members were given not only report of, but 
also the opportunity participate in, the clarification and organ- 
ization aims, the following list goals entitled Tentative 
List Objectives for Philosophy Education” was mimeo- 
graphed and distributed the fourth meeting the class: 

aid the development more dynamic and effective teaching 
through: 

Knowledge of— 
Various issues and their relative importance 
Authors and their contributions 
Schools thought and their platforms 


Discovery and understanding the values underlying the pros and 
cons these issues. 


Recognition the fact that person can hold opinions 
issues which are inconsistent with each other, and that effectiveness 
enhanced through increase consistency his 
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Development ever increasing consistency criteria. 

understanding the fact that basic values must used refer- 
ence criteria and that these criteria should take precedence over all 
other values, especially when choices must made. 

Tentative acceptance democratic purposes possible criteria for 
these choices. 

Development and understanding clear-cut, meaningful character- 
istics democracy one possible set basic values. 

Development the ability apply set criteria the tentative 
solution major educational issues and problems. 


member the committee acted chairman and the class 
discussed the report, item item. became evident that terms 
such criteria, values, and consistency criteria would become 
meaningful only after extended discussions, demonstrations, 
and also became evident that the meaning 
democracy varied within the group and was often divorced from 
decisions involving educational activity. clarify these terms 
became the immediate goal the reading individual stu- 
dents and later became the core many discussions. The 
students were asked watch their reading and class and 
group discussions for other implied stated objectives the 
course. Objectives thus discovered were handed the com- 
mittee for further clarification and eventual addition the list. 


ARLY the course, the teacher announced that the first 
mid-term examination was based the objectives 
accepted the group. The mid-term thus acted “due 
date” for the various members attain understanding 
the goals and progress toward achieving the goals which lent 
themselves paper-and-pencil appraisal. 
The committee, its turn, developed informal examina- 
tion based the following objectives: 


Knowledge background information— 
Authors, books, and authors’ opinions 
Schools educational belief and their platforms 
Relation beliefs current educational practices 
Arguments pro and con concerning educational issues 
The fundamental elements democracy 
Basic values and ways which they conflict with each other 


The reader will note that the process evaluation continuous activity through- 
out this report, 
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Use knowledge— 


Application personal set values making decisions 
complex situations. 


Knowledge information was appraised completion 
items which called for responses short one word and 
long two three sentences. Part the examination, 
dealing with “use knowledge,” consisted eight problems 
such the following: 


each the following cases you are read the 
situation carefully and project yourself into the position the 
person who make decision. After making each decision, you 
are given opportunity state the most important reasons upon 
which your decision was based. 


Situation are high-school teacher. Mrs. Jones, aged 60, 
wife the retired minister, wishes enter one your second- 
semester classes. With the approval the principal, you allowed 
her “try out” during the first semester. She was good student, 
practically perfect academically, and, result, soon discouraged 
the rest the students, who referred all questions and problems 
her rather than their best solve them for themselves. You now 
feel that she detriment the learning situation and will con- 
tinue be, even though you have repeatedly dropped hints her. 
The principal has given you full authority handle the situation. 


Part Describe briefly what you would do. 


Part II. State two three most important reasons values 
which support your plan action. 


test was scored, reported, and interpreted in- 

formal manner. The instructor and the members the 
committee carefully discussed and shared the work marking 
each response Part with “A” (agree) which meant the 
scorer “agreed” with the response made the student, “D” 
(disagree), “?” (do not understand). Since the responses 
Part were scored “D” (democratic values), (undemo- 
cratic values), “?” (do not each student had 
opportunity check his decisions see how consistently 
used democratic values. 

When the papers were returned the students, marks 
were put them since marking was not the purpose the 
appraisal. The object was aid each individual test his 
achievement relation the goals previously stated. The 
student counted correct those responses marked “A,” to- 
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gether with any “D” and “?” items which could successfully 
justify himself committee member. Class medians were 
computed for each objective order that each individual might 
see himself relation the rest the class. Many members 
the class said privately the writer that new understandings 
the objectives the course well personal achieve- 
ment resulted from the mid-term examination. Several were 
concerned about the evident gaps between their present status 
and the projected goals. These students were told that the final 
examination would objective and would appraise further 
achievement the objectives included the mid-term exam- 
ination. This knowledge gave direction the students’ reading 
and materially affected the questions they asked class. 


Committee members analyzed the mid-term essay re- 
sponses find statements which would useful 
objective test. variety statements which could used for 
matching, multiple-choice, and other objective items, was 
gathered. Thus the pool resource material grew out the 
needs the students, expressed the mid-term test. 

Several considerations governed the development the 
final examination. The first was desire gather evidence 
many possible the objectives which have been stated. 
Second, the questions were arranged that subscores for 
each goal would available for diagnostic purposes, both for 
the students and the instructor. Third, the questions were 
worded that they would call for both simple and complex 
understandings rather than the memorization facts. The 
examination was eventually divided into two parts. Part con- 
sisted four questions. 

Question (Part was ordinary matching test which 
required the students match authors with specific quotations 
from their writings. Three quotations were selected for each 
authors. These quotations were given seven instructors 
the School Education with the request that they select the 
quotation for each author which best portrayed the general 
character and thought his writings. The quotations most 
often approved the seven instructors were used the test. 
Such quotations required students understand the 
opinions rather than merely match author and text. keep 
ambiguity minimum, quotations from authors with similar 
philosophies were placed different matching groups. 
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Question (Part dealt with the student’s understanding 
three so-called schools thought American educational 
philosophy—progressive, scientific, and traditional. The fol- 
lowing sample from Question 


the spaces below write “C” the statement general con- 
sistent with the school thought indicated over the space; “I” 
the statement general with the school thought 
indicated over the space; and the statement 
the school thought indicated over the space. 
Trad. 


Twenty-five such items totaled responses for Question 

Question (Part attempted discover whether not 
the students understood major educational issues well enough 
rank them order importance. Students were confronted 
with groups issues each and asked select the most 
important issue each group. 

Question (Part was designed find out whether 
not students understood the similarities and differences that 
would manifest democracy compared with autoc- 
racy. The following example: 


democracy and autocracy ways life 
rather than mere forms government, mark each the state- 
ments according the following code: 
Use “N” for the existence democracy (or 
Use “P” possible in, but not necessary for, democracy (or 
Use the first column (the even numbers) indicate the relation- 
ship each statement democracy. the same for autocracy 
the second column. 

Democracy Autocracy 


Freedom develop your capacities and 
aptitudes situations your own choosing. 
Open discussion controversial issues. 


From Part the examination was possible derive 
subscores for the following objectives: knowledge and under- 
standing authors’ viewpoints; progressive, scientific, and 
traditional schools thought; relative importance certain 
educational issues; and democratic autocratic behavior. 
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the more important goals the philosophy course 

was help each individual develop consistency. There 

are least five types consistency tested the following 

questions: belief expressed individual consistent with 

other beliefs has expressed, with his plans for action, with 

some action has taken? action taken individual 

consistent with his plans for action with other action has 

taken? Since individual’s consistency action can only 

determined observing him “on the job,” this type evi- 
dence went beyond the means immediate appraisal. 

Part the examination was devoted the determina- 
tion whether not students were consistent their responses 
written statements belief. Twenty much-talked-of educa- 
tional issues were selected from the literature. Three conflicting 
each issue were stated, making statements all. 
The three conflicting statements methods selecting cur- 


ricular content and their numerical places the series 
items 


Item our cultural heritage there much that must taught, 
regardless its interest value children. 

Item 22—A teacher should not use curricular content that cannot 

Item based careful research should form the basic 
content course, regardless its interest children. 


student who agreed with any two these three statements 
showed, effect, inconsistency belief with belief. The 
items (20 sets were dispersed numerically the three 
items given the example. Students were asked respond 
each item “A” (agree), “D” (disagree), “U” (unable 
agree disagree). 

From the scores this test internal consistency, was 
also possible designate student’s responses progressive 
traditional. important note here that the instructor 
made point throughout the course inform the students 
that their marks for the course would not affected the type 
beliefs they showed. The students were urged, however, 
try consistent their beliefs. 


statistical techniques used deciding the relative reli- 
ability and validity the test items are shown the tables 
which follow. The reliability each subtest expressed 
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reliability coefficient the table which follows: 


Reliability Number 

Subject Coefficient* Items 
Relative importance issues...... 
Democracy-autocracy 

Total 


Computed Pearson product-moment formula and corrected with the Spearman-Brown 
formula for the split-halves method. 


may observed from the data this table that the “schools 
thought” subtest contained the most items and yet had the 
lowest reliability. This indicates the need refinement 
item analysis. 
TABLE 


PERCENTAGE RESPONSES 


Top Score Lowest Score Mean Score 


Knowledge 


Progressive school thought....... 
Scientific school thought.......... 
Relative importance issues........ 
Internal consistency beliefs....... 
Progressive beliefs................. 


One the reasons for organizing test that subscores 
are available the diagnostic value which the instructor may 
attach the separate scores. other words, such organiza- 
tion helps him discover how well his instructional program 
fulfilling the specific purposes for which has been planned. 
The figures Table show definite weakness student 
achievement the tests for reading knowledge and scientific 
school thought. would appear that scores democracy 
and autocracy items should higher, since these items were not 
particularly technical and should not difficult for mature 
graduate students understand. 

Another reason for organizing test obtain subscores 
study the relationship between the various objectives the 
course. For example, the instructor wished know what rela- 
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tionship existed between reading and the attainment other 
objectives the course. For this purpose, correlation coefficients 
(Pearson product-moment formula) were computed for scores 
the reading test with scores the other subtests: 


Interpretation 


Reading with “schools -31 Null hypothesis 
Reading with “relative importance 
confidence 
Reading with “democracy-autocracy” ..... -45 Null hypothesis cent level 
confidence 
Reading with “consistency beliefs”.... .13 Accept Null hypothesis 


Corrected for attenuation. 
Interpretation may read directly from Snedecor’s table ratios for correlation 


coefficients. 

The correlation coefficients show little relationship 
between students’ scores the assigned readings and scores 
“schools thought.” The same holds true for scores read- 
ing and “consistency beliefs.” There definite evidence 
support the theory that the higher student’s score read- 
ing, the higher will both the “relative importance 
issues” and “democracy-autocracy” items. This evidence may 
indicate that more the readings should selected the 
basis their value helping students understand better the 
three schools thought and the major issues around which 
the consistency test was constructed. 

was also desirable obtain evidence concerning what 
factors (as shown scores the subtests) had positive rela- 
tionships with consistency beliefs. The relationship con- 
sistency beliefs with each the other subscores expressed 
coefficient correlation is: 


Interpretation 


“Consistency” and “reading” Null hypothesis 
“Consistency” and “schools thought”... Null hypothesis cent level 
“Consistency” and “relative importance 
“Consistency” and .16 Null hypothesis 
“Consistency” and Total -42 Null hypothesis cent level 


Corrected for attenuation. 
Interpretations may read directly from Snedecor’s table ratios for correlation 


coefficients. 

evident from this table that “schools thought” the 
only subscore that shows statistically significant relationship 
with the “consistency beliefs” score. This may indicate that 
the consistency test too narrow its range situations; 
might well include more democracy-autocracy issues. 
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interesting side light turned when scores made the 
understanding the progressive and traditional schools 
thought (Part were correlated with scores made progres- 
sive and traditional beliefs (Part II): 


Interpretation (33df) 
“Progressive belief” with “progressive 
“Traditional belief” with “traditional 


apparent from these data that students with the higher 
scores “knowledge the progressive school thought” 
indicated more numerous progressive beliefs than those with 
low scores. However, there was apparently relationship 
between knowledge the “traditional school thought” and 
belief the “traditional school thought.” 

The total scores this examination (excluding “belief” 
scores, but including “consistency belief” scores) were used 
partial evidence determining marks for the students. They 
were quite useful this respect since the raw scores varied from 
109 199. 

The following are some the refinements made the test 
result the item analysis: Thirty-four the 195 items 
Part were eliminated. The answer-keys for items were 
changed. One set directions was revised. Twelve statements 
belief Part were revised. 


steps further proposals which would grow out 
plan such this would include some the items which 
follow. For example, three times many items were devel- 
oped for Part were actually used this test. From such 
extra items (and others they might developed) two short 
quizzes and pre-test could arranged. The pre-test could 
immediately scored the students themselves. This would 
indicate them the exact way which they would appraised 
the course. Thus the goals the course would become evi- 
dent the first day, and students could direct their study accord- 
ingly. This procedure might narrow the breadth studying. 
However, should valid all the goals the course were 
represented the test. Furthermore, should conducive 
more purposeful studying. Without doubt, more goals will 
added, clarified, and duly represented the tests from time 
time. 


[Continued page 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Education for International Understanding 
the educational problems our time, that edu- 


cating the peoples the world for international 

understanding, co-operation, and peace far transcends 
all others importance. Robert Hutchins has said, 
our civilization destroyed within few years war 
atomic bombs, supersonic rockets, and bacteriological offen- 
sives, matters little how spend the short time remaining 
how educate our children. 

There plenty evidence that statesmen, educators, and 
scientists are aware the urgency this problem and are 
taking active measures deal with it. The preamble the 
constitution United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization recognizes this problem the primary 
reason for the organization’s existence. The meeting the 
National Education Association last summer gave much atten- 
tion the problem. The World Conference the Teaching 
Profession, organized Endicott, New York, August, 
adopted long and detailed series “Recommendations 
the Teaching International Understanding.” 

The most recent large-scale example concern with this 
problem was the meeting Washington, September 23-26, 
the United States Commission Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Co-operation. This the organization which 
serve liaison agency between educational, cultural, and 
scientific interests the United States and UNESCO. con- 
sists about one hundred persons representing wide variety 
interests. The principal purpose its meeting was pro- 
vide guidance for the United States delegation the November 
meeting UNESCO. was mainly concerned with ways 
creating international understanding and good will. Like the 
National Education Association and the World Conference 
the Teaching Profession, the Commission asked UNESCO 
take steps revise textbooks eradicate the war spirit and 
promote international co-operation. emphasized the impor- 
tance adult education and the influence mass media 
communication, such newspapers, radio, and motion pictures. 

[Continued page 
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READINGS 
Books Read 


L., editor. Educational Yearbook the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944 New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1944. pp. 

This volume, which, unhappily, the last this useful series, 
deals with the lessons and the tragedy the war and the needs the peace 
sixteen countries. The articles are not dated but the indications are that 
they were written 1943. The tragedy war evident the story the 
shooting 160 university students Prague November 17, 1939, and 
the carrying into German slavery two thousand others. Poland, the 
vader was determined destroy the intellectuals and the schools. Norway, 
where the occupation was perhaps less inhuman, the war tragedy was mitigated 
the heroism and resistance the teachers; but many these also are miss- 
ing dead. The Norwegian writer says: attempt Nazification has 
failed completely and consider this fact tribute the democratic 
educational system Norway” (page 264). seems that the people other 
occupied countries also, even those some the dictator countries, the 
Italians, for example, were not convinced the Nazi-Fascist propaganda. 

The main current thought which runs through these papers educa- 
tional reconstruction expressed the writer the section Italy these 
words: the time has come solve what has been the crucial problem 
the whole Italian school organization during the last eighty years—the 
creation real people’s school for the Italian people” (page 202). The 
author the French section writes: “In the new educational organization all 
the children France should receive the same instruction the same primary 
schools with the same course study and under teachers who have received the 
same cultural and professional preparation” (page 140). Mr. Kandel has sup- 
plied introduction which also review the contents the volume. 
advertising section the end gives fairly complete analysis the contents 
each the volumes this important series. 

One cannot dismiss this last volume the series without tribute the 
ability and devotion Mr. Kandel, who has directed the series for twenty-one 
years. That the flow the volumes should cease just this inopportune time 
unfortunate. Never all history has their service been more needed. The 
reviewer does not know why the series has been discontinued, but one fears 
that for the most disconcerting all possible reasons, namely, that lack 
interest has convinced either the sponsor the editor both that just 
not care what happens schools Iraq even Czechoslovakia. 


Marriage and Family Counseling. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. pp. 
This manual, written the president the National Conference 
Family Relations and chairman the New York State Conference Mar- 
riage and the Family, intended primarily for the use doctors, lawyers, 
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teachers, social-service workers, and other professional persons engaged 
counseling family-life problems. 

The introduction the book presents clear picture the newer 
emphases family life, together with discussion the present crises faced 
modern families. Part considers the counselor’s conferences with young 
people approaching marriage who seek help with legal, economic, biological, 
psychological, and ethical problems. Practical suggestions are given for the 
meeting these pre-marital problems. Part outlines procedures used 
family counseling and discusses how evidence can assembled relating 
the problems involved and how the counselor may determine what social treat- 
ment seems most advisable. Part gives detail the work formal 
family consultation center, and tells how may organized and admin- 
istered, and how may function helping with family problems. 

The book written clear, forceful language, not too technical for the 
average reader, and should serve excellent reference book for persons who 
act family counselors, whether such help given informally the line 
professional contacts formally member consultation center. 


Price 


Davis, Jackson; THomas M.; Africa 
Advancing: Study Rural Education and West Africa and 
the Belgian Congo. New York: Friendship Press, 1945. pp. 
(Published The International Committee Christian Literature for 
Africa, London, England). 

This volume concise, informational, and highly intelligent. in- 
tended for those interested missions and forms excellent basis for mission 
planning. the book has fault, that fails describe the worst 
Africa and stresses what being done rather than the huge amount civiliz- 
ing effort desperately needed. 

The first five chapters are essentially geographic. Following them are 
chapters colonial policies, agriculture, standards life, education, and mis- 
sions, ten number. general, the book objective and written with excel- 


lent reserve. 
PEATTIE 


Erickson, Happ, Marion Guidance Practices Work. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. pp. 

The title this book well chosen. presents “descriptions specific 
practices carried schools part their guidance program” (Preface). 
The authors have collected, selected, edited, and organized practices which 
proved successful schools with developed programs. These schools are large, 
medium, and small; rural and urban; with without specialists. Materials 
used are essentially the forms submitted the school. Where clearly indi- 
cated, the person responsible for describing the practice given due credit. 
Introductory and concluding paragraphs the authors are found each 
the ten chapters. selected bibliography included. 

organizing the materials, the authors have defined guidance terms 
practice. Organizations guidance programs are illustrated; effective 
orientation practices are portrayed; the classroom and co-curricular 
activities are outlined separate chapters; plans for providing occupational 
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information and vocational guidance are presented; and separate chapters 
describe guidance ideas work, guidance programs work, and techniques 
and tools. 

This not blueprint for guidance program. excellent assem- 
bling wide variety practices concerned with many aspects guidance. 
will serve first-rate handbook administrators planning and initi- 
ating guidance programs, every person who has any responsibility 
guidance, and students concerned with comprehensive picture what 
has been and can done the way providing all-round guidance services 


for pupils wide variety school situations. 


Washington, C.: National Education Association, 1945. 144 pp. 

This book compilation the various reports and papers given the 
several meetings the Council Cooperation Teacher Education the 
American Association Teachers Colleges, the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Included the Yearbook are reports the numerous committees, such 
Report the Alfred Sloan Foundation Curriculum Study 
Applied Economics,” “Status Safety Education Teachers Colleges the 
United States,” and several lesser reports covering the various activities the 
Association. 

The first part the Yearbook devoted the Council’s project 
intergroup relations and contains papers devoted theoretical consideration 
the problem intergroup relations, consideration some practical issues 
involved this problem seen the colleges and universities, and, finally, 
the views the director the project concerning the need for the work, the 
selection colleges interested this work, types studies envisioned, and 
the work the future. 

Study programs stimulate education connection with intergroup inter- 
cultural relations makes evident that most activities center the elementary and 
secondary school program. are convinced that, valuable these efforts are, the educa- 
tion the prospective teacher must also comprehended adequate program 
achieved and maintained the public 

considering how achieve this purpose, there are certain general points which 
seem special importance. First, our concern effect actual changes practice 
the preparation teachers. easy prepare pamphlets outlines, but experience has 
shown that all too often their distribution central agency influences practices very 
little. wish establish procedure that carries over into actual changes programs. 

Second, our judgment that the development right attitudes toward intergroup 
relations the part prospective teachers central importance today, and will 
almost certainly increase critical nature the immediate postwar years. The addition 
significant subject matter specific fields will valuable, but the education the 
teacher must beyond this into the creation constructive attitudes which operate 
the teacher’s own everyday intergroup relations. 

Third, growing out the above points, our view that the total life and program 
the college must considered all its aspects achieving the purposes mind. 
Campus activities are quite important courses. judge, therefore, that 
adequate procedure one which will stimulate institutions work with and through all 
aspects their programs (pages 

The Council has accepted challenging work. hoped that further 
reports will give added meaning and significance this undertaking. 
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Davis, Makers Democracy Latin America. New York: 
Wilson Company, 1945. 124 pp. 

This collection about twenty-five short biographical sketches, the 
Dean Hiram College, some the most colorful political and military 
leaders the countries lying south the Rio Grande. The earliest them, 
Miranda, who occasion stirred the usually even pulse old John Adams, 
and who even interested Washington, was born about 1752, and the more 
recent ones are still living. One educator, Sarmiento, included. short list 
books, mostly Spanish, added each article. There also note 
general works Latin-American biography (page 13) and index. 


Contribution Military Medical Education 
Professional Instruction 
[Continued from page 
sible for procuring, creating, and indoctrinating all teaching personnel 
the use various instructional aids. 

Fifth, the principle that multple-sensory-bombardment techniques, 
only, would result satisfactory state learning must adhered to. 
other words, those who see and things invariably learn. 

Sixth, continuous direction, supervision, and evaluation the capa- 
bilities the teaching staff lead the goal, which develop the finest 
possible teaching organization. 

conclusion, believed that the training principles dis- 
cussed this paper may have certain values inherent them 
warrant their scrutiny civilian professional schools. 
recognized that these principles are not original unique 
the field education, but the emphasis placed upon certain 
these military-training agencies varies greatly, when com- 


pared that placed upon the same principles many civilian 


institutions. [Vol. XXV, No. 


Education for International Understanding 
[Continued from page 


All these developments are highly encouraging. far 
school education concerned they will effective the extent 
that they modify actual classroom work. textbooks and other 
school materials are revised, for example, will become much 
easier teach the various subjects and deal with projects and 
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problems way promote international understanding. But 
school people should not wait for this. they have not done 
so, they should begin now put forth their best efforts along 
this line. teacher history, for example, 
help his pupils see that there were two sides the »rgument 
1776, that the traditional distrust the United States the 
part certain Latin-American countries not entirely without 
foundation, and that the current problem relations with the 
Soviet Union not simple one, with all the good will and 
unselfishness one side and all the malevolence the 

Education slow process. the nature the case, the 
immediate future the hands statesmen and diplomats 
rather than teachers. But the more distant future lies with 
education. There should delay directing schools and 
other educational agencies toward their most urgent task. 


Some Evaluative Activities 
Educational Philosophy 


[Continued from page 


Another form Part should constructed that one 
test could given pre-test and one end-test. This 
would present evidence the instructor concerning the growth 
“consistency” and maturation set values personal 
“criteria.” 

The term paper might pointed toward topic project 
that would ask the student plan and organize some changes 
his school’s program. This term paper could scored 
such way produce “consistency” score between his scores 
the belief tests and his beliefs exercised planning the 
changes his school. 

There should re-planning assignments attempt 
fit the readings the various goals the course. Experi- 
mental procedures should used and the test items should 
changed meet the new assignments, [Vol. XXV, No. 
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